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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


A CHANCE TO HELP 


For one dollar, you can send a 
Christmas gift of 28 pounds of food 
to a needy family in any one of 31 
countries in South America, Europe,* 
and Asia. CARE, the relief agency, 
is distributing the packages, and your 
dollar is to pay for shipment. The 
food is being supplied by our federal 
government from surplus farm stocks. 
‘Mail your donation to CARE commit- 
tee headquarters in your area, and be 
sure to name the country to which you 
want a package to be sent. Your name 
and address will be placed on the 
package as the sender. 


BRITISH SECURITY RISKS 


The subject of security risks in gov- 
ernment (see story on this page) is 
much debated in our country. Britain 
has some security problems, too. A 
recent report to the House of Com- 
mons stated that 124 British govern- 
ment employes have been dismissed 
since a British security program was 
begun in 1948. 


WILL IKE RUN AGAIN? 


Many Washington political observ- 
ers think that President Eisenhower 
will seek re-election—even though he 
may wish to retire—because, it is said, 
Republican chances will be better in 
1956 with Ike than without him. If 
he doesn’t run again, he will be the 
first President since Rutherford Hayes 
to refuse a second-term nomination 
that was available. Hayes, who left 
office in 1881, even wanted a Constitu- 
tional amendment setting a one-term 
limit on the Presidency. 


GETTING IT STARTED 


Under the terms of President Eisen- 
hower’s plan for international atomic 
control, the U. S. will donate 220 
pounds of fissionable materials to help 
other nations start atomic plants for 
peaceful purposes. The total might be 
enough to build an atomic bomb, but 
there would be no risk involved be- 
cause the material would be distrib- 
uted in. moderate quantities. to many 
countries. If Russia participates in 
the plan, she also will be expected to 
contribute to the atomic pool. Britain 
and India already have agreed to do so. 
(A UN decision on the “atoms-for- 
peace” plan may be made before this 
paper reaches its readers.) 


CLEARING OUT SLUMS 


A high percentage of sickness oc- 
curs in our city slums, health officials 
say. For example, they point out, 
about half of all diseases reported in 
Washington, D. C., last year struck 
a third of the city’s residents who live 
in substandard homes. President 
Eisenhower favors an extensive low- 
cost public housing program, as do 
most Democrats. So it is being pre- 
dicted that fairly wide-scale action 
along this line will be taken during 
the coming year. 


S. NAVY 


AMERICANS helped evacuate thousands of refugees from communist territory 


in Indochina. 
Nam beauty queen. 


Aboard a U. S. Navy ship above, the sailor is crowning a Viet 
She won a contest held to try to cheer up the refugees. 


Americans Are Concerned 
About Viet Nam’s Future 


Will Troubled Situation in This Indochinese State Enable 


Communists to Extend 


HE shooting in Indochina is ended, 

but the cold war goes on. Our lead- 
ers are much worried this fall about 
developments in that Far Eastern land. 
In fact, State Department officials 
have been recently quoted as saying 
that Viet Nam, Indochina’s most im- 
portant and largest state, is now “the 
world’s number one trouble spot.” 

This coastal land lying along the 
South China Sea is broken into two 
parts today. The area north of the 
17th. parallel is held by the commu- 
nists, while the region to the south 
is a part of the free world. 

The division of Viet Nam was 
accomplished by last summer’s Ge- 
neva Conference which brought the 
war in that land to an end. For 714 
years, Indochina—controlled for years 
by France—had been torn with strife 
as the French and their native allies 
waged war against the communist 
rebels. 

The war dragged along indecisively 
until last spring when the communists 
made big gains. The people of France 
were weary of the long conflict which 
had cost more than 5 billion dollars 
and had taken a heavy toll of lives. 
In June, a new Premier—Pierre Men- 
des-France—was selected to head the 
French government. He promised he 
would find a way to stop the war or 
would resign as Premier. He kept his 


Their Control in Asia? 


word and, in mid-July, an agreement 
was signed at the Geneva Conference, 
bringing an end to the bloodshed. 

Today, as a result of the truce agree- 
ment, the Vietminh—name given to 
the communists in Indochina—control 
an area in the north approximately the 
size of Georgia. Within this region 
are some 12 million people. Their re- 
sources and industries include coal, 
manganese, zinc, extensive farm lands, 
cement plants, and textile mills. 

South Viet Nam is controlled by a 
native government which has French 
backing. About the size of Washing- 
ton, the region is about 11 per cent 
larger than the communist state to 
the north. Most of South Viet Nam’s 
10 million people make a living by 
growing rice. Some rubber is grown, 
and there are a few mills of various 
kinds. In both areas of Viet Nam, 
most of the people are very poor by 
our standards, and they have suffered 
extreme hardships as a result of the 
war. 

When the conflict ended last sum- 
mer, many of the French troops and 
their native allies were north of the 
17th parallel, while many Vietminh 
forces were south of that line. There- 
fore, a big troop movement has been 
taking place in accordance with the 
truce agreement. The French and 

(Concluded on page 7) 


Science and Our 
Country's Safety 


Government’s Search for “Se- 
curity Risks” Now Poses 
Some Hard Problems 


UR country, with its great indus- 

tries and complicated machines, 
has become highly dependent upon 
scientists and technicians. We rely on 
these groups to conduct the research 
and make the discoveries needed for 
our continued progress. The govern- 
ment uses large numbers of scientists 
on vital projects—military and non- 
military. 

Serious problems have arisen be- 
cause of the complex relationship be- 
tween scientists and federal officials. 
Rightly or wrongly, many scientists 
feel that Uncle Sam is “policing” them 
too much. They think the government 
probes too deeply into their private 
affairs. 

Among prominent individuals who 
hold this viewpoint is Dr. Vannevar 
Bush—our nation’s director of scien- 
tific research during World War II. 
According to him, American scientists 
are disheartened because so many of 
their leaders and fellow workers have 
been attacked as disloyal, or as “secu- 
rity risks.” 

“During the war,” says Bush, “there 
was developed a partnership between 
military men and scientific men. ... 
There was mutual respect between the 
two groups and they operated together 
well.” 

Bush continues: “That partnership 

. is, in my opinion, now almost de- 
stroyed, and one of the primary rea- 
sons is the security system... . 

“Morale of the scientists today as I 
meet them is low, so low that while 
they will not refuse to serve [their 
country |, they will serve without en- 
thusiasm and without fruitful inspi- 
ration.... 

“They go on working, but they feel 
that they are not welcome, that they 
are regarded with suspicion... [and 

(Concluded on page 6) 


WIDE WORLD 
ATOM SCIENTIST J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has denied him permission to ob- 
tain secret atomic information. 
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The Story of the Week 


Storm Clouds 


“The Saar is German—Throw the 
French out.” Posters and leaflets bear- 
ing this message in big glaring let- 
ters are now appearing almost every- 
where in West Germany. They show 
the intense dissatisfaction of many 
Germans over their country’s agree- 
ment with France on the rich indus- 
trial border area of the Saar. 

A German-French agreement on the 
Saar, made earlier this fall, must still 
be approved by the legislators of both 
countries. Under this plan, the people 
of the disputed area would have the 
right to rule over their own home af- 
fairs. France would continue to con- 
trol certain of the Saar’s industries, 
while the area’s foreign relations 
would be supervised by the proposed 
Western European Union (WEU). 

(WEU, if approved, will have seven 
members, including France and West 
Germany. It will supervise the re- 
arming of the latter nation, and will 
be tied to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. ) 

West Germany’s leader, Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, plans to bring the 
Saar agreement before his country’s 
legislators for a decision in two or 
three weeks. He is trying to line up 
support for the Saar plan among Ger- 
man lawmakers. Now, the big ques- 
tion is this: Will Adenauer get enough 
legislative support to ratify the Saar 
plan despite considerable opposition 
to it within Germany? 


A Second Justice Harlan 


The newest member of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court is Justice John Marshall 
Harlan. He was appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to fill a vacancy 
caused last month by the death of Jus- 
tice Robert Jackson. As of this writ- 
ing, Harlan’s appointment must still 
be approved by the Senate before his 





UNITED PRESS 
JUDGE John Marshall Harlan. The 
President has nominated him for Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 


membership on the Court becomes 
final. 

In moving up to the Supreme Court, 
Harlan is following in the footsteps 
of his grandfather, after whom he is 
named. The elder John Marshal] Har- 
lan served on the nation’s highest tri- 
bunal for 34 years beginning in 1877. 
Both men bear the name of one of the 
most famous Supreme Court justices 
in our history, Chief Justice John 
Marshall, who presided over the Court 
in the early 1800’s. 

Born 55 years ago in Chicago, Har- 
lan moved to New York at an early 





Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. 


UNITED PRESS 
SHE PREDICTS the weather. Ardyce Reisner of Cincinnati, Ohio, is one of 
about a dozen women meteorologists in our Air Force. She is now at Lackland 


Upon completion of an officer-training 


course, she will be assigned to an Air Force post in Japan. 


age. Soon after graduating from law 
school in 1924, he served as assistant 
U. S. District Attorney in his adopted 
state. He then went into private prac- 
tice. Later, he served with groups 
which investigated crime conditions in 
the New York City area. Since last 
March, Harlan has been judge of a 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 


World of Sports 


Today one of the big college cross- 
country meets will be held at East 
Lansing, Michigan. Athletes from 
colleges all over the country will take 
part in the run of approximately five 
miles. ; 

Cross-country running is a popular 
autumn sport in most high schools and 
colleges. Speed, sure-footedness, and 
stamina are the qualities needed for 
success in this pastime. To be a win- 
ner, one must keep in top-notch physi- 
cal condition. 

Courses are usually laid out over 
trails and across fields, and up and 
down hills. Because the courses vary 
so much in terrain and sometimes 
even vary in length, national records 
in this sport do not mean much. The 
winning time on five-mile courses is 
generally somewhere near 25 minutes. 
High school cross-country courses are 
generally shorter—about two or three 
miles in length. 


Fear of Ideas 


When anyone becomes so frightened 
of new ideas that he can’t tolerate 
them, he is getting afraid of himself. 
That is what President Eisenhower 
said in talks to newsmen a short time 
ago. The Chief Executive also added 
these views on the need for free ex- 
pression of ideas in our country: 

We cannot and must not allow per- 
sons in our midst to preach the de- 
struction of the American form of gov- 
ernment by violence. At the same 
time, though, we must be willing to 
examine various ideas even if we dis- 
agree with them. To suppress such 
ideas is to asume a weakness in our 
way of life which does not exist. 

Our American system of govern- 
ment can stand on its own feet. The 
free expression of ideas does not rep- 


resent a threat to this system. But 
curbs on new ideas do represent a 
threat, because such actions weaken 
or destroy our free society. 


Hiss Leaves Prison 


Two days ago, on November 27, 
Alger Hiss was released from prison. 
He served out his jail sentence, first 
set at five years and later reduced to 
three years and eight months - for 
good behavior while in prison. 

Americans remember the Hiss trial 
as one of the most spectacular cases 
involving the loyalty of a government 
worker in recent years. Hiss, a for- 
mer State Department official, was ac- 
cused of handing over government 
secrets to communist agents. When 
he denied these charges, he was ac- 
cused of perjury (lying under oath) 
and convicted. 

What is going to happen to Hiss 
now that he is out of jail? Some 
members of Congress say they may 
want to question him further on his 
espionage activities while he was 


working for our government. Certain 
Americans, on the other hand, feel 
that Hiss has already been punished 
sufficiently for his crimes, and should 
now be left alone. 

At best, Hiss will have a difficult 
time from this point on. He will meet 
with much hostility and will have a 
hard time earning a living. 


Dixon-Yates Issue 


A short time ago, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission signed a contract 
with the Dixon-Yates electric-power 
group to build a new plant in West 
Memphis, Arkansas. The plant is to 
furnish electricity to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority—a U. S. agency 
which generates electric power and 
carries out many other activities for 
the benefit of the South. TVA would 
then have enough power to supply the 
needs of nearby government atomic 
installations without having to build 
additional plants of its own. 

Some Americans are highly critical 
of the Dixon-Yates plan, while others 
support it. President Eisenhower has 
asked for speedy action in putting the 
plan into effect. 

Supporters of the Dixon-Yates 
agreement argue: “This is a step 
toward halting the expansion of fed- 
eral power projects. It is an indica- 
tion that private enterprise will be 
encouraged to develop any new power 
facilities needed in this country. Fi- 
nally, the Dixon-Yates group, which 
has facilities. in the area, is best 
equipped to put up the proposed elec- 
tric plant.” 

Opponents contend: “The govern- 
ment, under this agreement, guaran- 
tees the Dixon-Yates owners a fixed 
income, whereas under free enterprise, 
businessmen invest money in new 
projects and risk losing their invest- 
ment. Hence, this plan is actually a 
form of ‘public’ and not ‘private’ en- 
terprise. Also, other firms besides the 
Dixon-Yates group should have had a 
chance to offer bids for constructing 
the new power plant.” 

In general, the main critics of the 
Dixon-Yates agreements are those 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Draftee: I like my steak rare, my salad 
with French dressing, and my coffee with 
cream. 

Mess Sergeant: How nice! And how 
would you like your head—with one lump 
or two? " 


Little Sarah came into the house with 
her hair messed up, her dress torn, and 
her knees scratched? 

“What happened to you?” cried her 
mother. 

“T had a fight with the boy up the 
street,” Sarah replied. “He said I wasn’t 
a lady. So I knocked him down, pulled 
his hair, and pounded his head until he 
said I was a lady!” 


* 


Elderly gentleman: What is your am- 
bition, my little man—do you want to 
write great things? 

Author’s young son: No, sir, I want 
to become a celebrity so they’ll print any- 
thing I write. 


Babs: If an operation on the tonsils is 
called a tonsillectomy and an operation 
on the appendix is called an appendec- 
tomy, what is the operation that removes 
a growth from the head? 

ill: I don’t know—what is it? 

Babs: A haircut. 


‘Whoever told the guy he was a prof? 
He just doesn’t know how to teach. 
Everybody hates him. Every time he 
tries to explain something, no one can 
understand what he’s talking about. I 
think he ought to quit teaching and 
go back to the farm. I think—” 

“Yeah, I flunked too.” 


* 


A genius is a person who solves a 
problem you didn’t know you had, in a 
Way you can’t understand. 

















NORMENT IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Pop, may I use your wallet tonight?” 
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who favor public power projects such 
as the one in the Tennessee Valley. 
The leading supporters are those who 
feel that such projects are dangerous 
steps in. the direction of “socialism.” 
Many Democratic leaders are highly 
critical of the Dixon-Yates plan, and 
they intend to “probe deeply” into this 
issue when the 84th Congress opens 
in January. Republicans say they will 
welcome such an investigation. 


John Paton Davies 


The name of John Paton Davies, a 
former U. S. Foreign Service worker, 
is likely to be in the headlines for 
some time to come. He was fired by 
the State Department earlier this 
month after,23 years of government 
service. 

Davies had been investigated eight 
times by special security boards. Each 
time he was cleared of any disloyalty 
charges. Finally, the State Depart- 
ment decided to let him go. He was 
not fired on grounds of disloyalty, but 
because he showed “lack of judgment” 
in the views he expressed. 

A number of newspapers and indi- 
vidual citizens are severely critical of 
the Davies dismissal. Other Ameri- 
cans support the State Department’s 
action on this case. The latter group 
argues as follows: 

“Diplomats are in a position similar 
to that of Army officers who carry out 
the policies of their superiors. For- 





WIDE WORLD 
JOHN PATON DAVIES, veteran State 
Department official who was fired 


eign Service employes, like military 
officers, must work closely with their 
chiefs if we are to have a single, uni- 
fied policy. Since Davies has publicly 
expressed ideas contrary to the pres- 
ent official policy of the State Depart- 
ment, there was good reason for dis- 
missing him.” 

Those critical of the State Depart- 
ment action on Davies contend: 

“We shall not be able to get really 
qualified persons to work for the gov- 


ernment if they can be discharged for * 


expressing views not held by their 
superiors. Government workers should 
be fired for disloyalty or incompetence, 
but not for giving their honest opin- 
ions on public policies. Moreover, 
Davies apparently was fired mainly 
for views he expressed some years 
ago. It is unfair to take action against 
him at this late date.” 


Co-existence Debate 


One of the most important foreign 
policy debates in our history is now 
getting under way. The debate was 
touched off recently when California’s 





Senator William Knowland raised 
questions as to the wisdom of the 
Eisenhower administration’s foreign 
policies. Knowland is Republican 
Senate majority leader in the 83rd 
Congress. 

Senator Knowland called for a 
“complete review” of U. S. foreign 
policies by the 84th Congress. He 
feels that our attempts to get along 
with the Soviets, which is known as 
a “co-existence” policy, will enable 
the communist powers to keep on 
strengthening themselves and_ to 
“nibble” away at the free world until 
we become a weakened fortress sur- 
rounded by Red guns. 

President Eisenhower contends 
that we must continue to try to live 
in peace (co-exist) with the Soviets, 
while keeping our defenses in top 
shape. In this way, he-feels, there is 
at least a chance that we can discour- 
age the Reds from engaging in fur- 
ther aggression or starting a major 
war. 

Another alternative, of course, is to 
fight the Russians now. President 
Eisenhower and other like-minded 
Americans feel that another world war 
would be so disastrous to all nations, 
including ours, it should be avoided 
unless forced upon us. 

Next week we shall discuss the con- 
flicting points of view on this vital 
problem. 


Viet Nam’s Leaders 


Playing major roles in the struggle 
taking place over Viet Nam are three 
natives of Indochina: 

Bao Dai, South Viet Nam’s Chief 
of State, is a member of Indochina’s 
royal family. At 19 he was emperor 
of an Indochinese state, but after 
World War II he was asked to step 
down by the French. Four years 
later they brought him back to be- 
come head of the newly organized 
state of Viet Nam. The 41-year-old 
ruler has little popular following 
today. 

Ngo Dinh Diem, Premier of South 
Viet Nam, is a 53-year-old patriot who 
served a number of years in the 
French-led Indochinese government. 
He finally resigned in protest against 
French rule, and for several years 
lived in exile in Europe and the 
United States. A staunch foe of both 
communism and colonialism, he re- 
turned to his country last summer to 
become Premier. 

Ho Chi Minh, head of the North 
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“RICOCHET ROMANCE?” is a film comedy about a dude ranch 


Viet Nam government, has spent most 
of his 63 years spreading the ideas 
of communism. As a youth of 19, he 
joined anti-French forces and had to 
flee his country. Later he studied 
communism in Moscow. After World 
War II, he set to work to drive the 
French out of Indochina and organize 
a communist state. 


A Film Comedy 


If you like lots of tomfoolery in a 
movie, “Ricochet Romance” is for you. 
The action takes place on a dude ranch 
owned by Chill Wills, whose interest 
in magic tricks interferes with his 
ranching. As anew cook at the ranch, 
Marjorie Main furnishes plenty of 
laughs. Several odd guests and un- 
usual ranch hands contribute to the 
fun. 

“Ricochet Romance” does not have 
much of a plot, but its nonsensical 
antics will drive the gloom away. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s major articles will 
be (1) Yugoslavia, and (2) Can there 
be peaceful co-existence with Russia? 





Readers Say— 











The ple of the United States re- 
cently had the opportunity to exercise 
their most important privilege—the right 
to vote. But, although millions went to 
the polls, many passed up this oppor- 
tunity and stayed at home. These peo- 
ple do not seem to realize that citizens 
in a democracy have duties as well as 
privileges. Nothing should come before 
our responsibility to our government to 
vote. Let’s all go to the polls in the next 
election! KAREN KELLY, 

Rock Rapids, Iowa 


* 


I think that election day should be 
declared a national holiday, in order to 
give more people a chance to get to 
the lis. I also think that pol! taxes 
speed be abolished, as they tend to 
discourage some people from voting. 

NoEL WoopWELL, 
Farmington, New Mexico 


* 


Although the South still does not have 
a really active two-party system, Presi- 
dent Ejisenhower’s great popularity in 
many southern states has brought that 
goal much closer to realization. Many 
southerners are now convinced that it is 
better to vote for principles than just for 
party. CHARLES HAYDEN, 

Lakeland, Florida 


* 


Judging from your thought-provoking 
article, “Soviet Tactics Undergo Change’”’, 
Russia is now trying to conquer the 
world by gaining control first, of men’s 
minds, and then, of their bodies. She is 
changing her methods from those of the 
clumsy bear, which acts first and thinks 
later, to those of the sly fox, which con- 
siders each move carefully. In the light 
of these facts, the United States ought 
to learn to set a fox trap rather than 
a bear trap. Tommy REcK, 

Houston, Texas 


* 


I firmly believe that both Alaska and 
Hawaii should be given statehood. These 
territories have many valuable resources 
and would add to the strength of our 
country. GAITHER CRIST, 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


Our class is strongly in favor of allow- 
ing 18 year-olds to vote. We young peo- 
ple should be permitted to help build 
@ better country for future years. 

Wor.p History I CLaAss, 
Springfield, Illinois 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
WEE GUE cst ciety SOO 
name of one of our leading scientists. 

1. A dangerous opponent in atomic de- 
velopment is the ______.._. Union. 


2. John Marshall ________ was re- 
cently nominated Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 


_ 3. —________, a major Indochinese 
city now capital of the Vietminh com- 
munist territory. 


4. General J. Lawton ________, on 
a special mission for the President, has 
been studying problems of giving aid to 
Indochina. 


8 _——————EE——=— + 
world’s best-known scientists. 


6. Dismissal of John Paton —___ a 
from the State Department has set off 
a bitter controversy. 


7. , capital of South Viet Nam. 


8. Gordon _______ presided over 
a special committee which recommended 
that the Atomic Energy Commission no 
longer accept services from a prominent 








scientist. 
9. One of Indochina’s states. 
10. Lewis is chairman of 


the Atomic Energy Commission. 


11. The rearmament of West Germany 
may be delayed because of disagreement 
over control of the __________., 


12. J. Robert — untutimining (ane ao. 
been denied access to secret atom infor- 
mation by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Indus River. VERTICAL: 
1. Grain; 2. Bengal; 3. Hindu; 4. jute; 
5. Moslem; 6. Khyber; 7. English; 8. 
rivals; 9. Lahore; 10. Turkey. 
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Our Arctic Defense Problems 


New Russian Air Bases in North Pole Region Cause Concern 
as U.S. and Canada Hasten Building of New Radar Network 


IE United States and Canada are taking a keen 

new interest this year in the top of the world, 
the vast northland region that we call the Arctic. 

Most of us usually think of the Arctic as cold, 
icy, and worthless. On the contrary, it is of vital 
importance. If Russia ever attacks us from the 
air, her planes almost certainly will fly a route over 
the roof of the world—for that route is the short- 
est between Russia and our country. 

We have known for a long time that the Rus- 
sians set up weather bases and began extensive 
sefentific exploration of régions around the North 
Pole as early as the 1930’s. In the Arctic regions 
of Siberia, the Reds are training troops for winter 
warfare. They also have a whole string of air 
bases in Siberia. 

Recent reports are that the Russians now main- 
tain two airfields in the very heart of the polar 
region (see map). The fields are built on two 
ice islands, which the Reds call North Pole 3 and 
4. Each island is about three miles square, which 
is large enough for a fleet of long-range bombers 
that could carry atomic bombs. The new bases 
have put the Russian bombers 1,000 miles closer to 
New York than they were when stationed on older 
fields. 

The disturbing news of communist activity in 
the north is spurring the U. S. and Canada to 
hasten construction of a new radar warning net- 
work north of the Arctic Circle—to supplement 
two other networks, farther south, which are now 
nearly completed. Our defense forces will count 
on radar signals to give us warning if Soviet 
planes should try to attack us. 

As have the Russians, the U. S. also has main- 
tained weather stations and conducted scientific 
explorations in the polar region for a number of 
years. Since World War II, we and Canada have 
carried on regular maneuvers to train troops in 
the Arctic how to fight in the bitter cold. 

The U. S. also maintains air bases around the 
Arctic, and they stretch from Nome, Alaska, to 
Reykjavik, Iceland. Our biggest base in the far 
north is at Thule, in northwestern Greenland— 
only 930 miles from the North Pole. If they had 
to, our planes could launch attacks on Russian 
targets from Thule. The distance from Thule to 
Moscow, Russia’s capital, is only 2,752 miles. That 
is an easy flight, with return trip, for our biggest, 
long-range bombers. Our Air Force makes regu- 
lar flights over the North Pole itself, and has been 
doing so for some time. The flights provide our 
airmen with valuable experience in Arctic avia- 
tion, and reports by the crews are steadily adding 
to our knowledge of the quirks and dangers of 
arctic weather. 

Canada and the U. S. cooperate in operating 
weather stations in the icy northland. One U. S. 
weather station is only 250 miles from the North 
Pole. It is located on an ice island called T-3. 

We also have a new water route in the Arctic 
regions. Last summer, American icebreakers 
opened a passage through frozen McClure Strait— 
which can be used in traveling between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans. 

Certain American critics say that we are far 
behind the Russians in knowledge and use of the 
polar areas. That may be true in some ways, for 
the Russians, with part of Siberia lying within the 
Arctic Circle, had an advantage at the start. Never- 
theless, our government is keenly aware of the 
dangers that we face, and U. S. military planners 
are working steadily to build up ever-stronger de- 
fenses in the northland. 

THE REGION. The map will give you an idea 
of the northland that lies within the Arctic Circle. 
Circling the North Pole, as if they were holding 
hands, are the continents of North America, Eu- 
rope, and Asia. Within the Arctic are parts of 
Canada, Greenland, Russia, Finland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Alaska. 

The area within the Arctic Circle is around 8 
million square miles, or about 2% times that of 
the U. S. However, nearly 5% million square miles 
are taken up by the Arctic Ocean. The land area, 


about 2% million square miles, is somewhat 
smaller than our country. 

The Russians own the biggest piece of the land 
within the Arctic Circle—more than one fourth 
of it. Canada ranks second in Arctic land area. 
Only a small part of the region is now under the 
control of the United States. 

THE WEATHER. For nine months of the year, 
the Arctic is coverei with snow and ice. Tempera- 
tures at the North Pole sometimes drop to 55 de- 
grees below zero. Surprisingly, though, the North 
Pole is not the coldest place in the Arctic. Read- 
ings of more than 90 degrees below zero have been 
reported in Siberia. 

During most of the winter, the Arctic is in 
darkness both night and day, but this isn’t as bad 
as it may sound. The moon is often clear and 
bright, and the stars cast a soft, friendly light. 

Except in the icy polar regions, much of the 
snow melts as the short summer arrives, and the 
ground becomes very muddy and soggy. In some 
sections, particularly in Alaska, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, the earth is covered with a thick carpet of 
flowers. Wild strawberries, and a red berry that 
is something like a cranberry, grow in many places. 

The temperature in the summer may reach as 
high as 100 degrees around Fort Yukon, Alaska, 
and readings of 85 degrees are not uncommon. As 
a general rule, though, the summers are cool and 
pleasant. The sun is bright and is visible 24 hours 
a day throughout most of the Arctic. People liv- 
ing in the area tan quickly to a deep brown. 

LIFE IN ARCTIC. Because of the cold, big 
stretches have no inhabitants. There are no thickly 
settled places anywhere north of the Arctic Circle, 
but there is life in the far north. 

Among the people who make their homes in the 
north are the Lapps. These sturdy folk drive their 
reindeer herds from place to place in northern 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Russia. 

Many Eskimos also live in the Canadian Arctic 
and in Greenland and Alaska. They travel by dog 
sled in winter, and in kayaks (canoes) during the 
summer. In Arctic Asia, there are tribes that live 
by trapping valuable fur-bearing animals. 

Reindeer are among the most important animals 
for food found in the Arctic. In addition, there 
are herds of caribou and musk oxen. Polar bears, 
foxes, wolves, and muskrats live in the far north. 
For centuries, man has been sailing into northern 
waters in the hunt for whales and seals. 

Wheat and some other crops are raised in the 
northland just inside the Arctic Circle. Farther 
north, Russia, Sweden, and Finland are beginning 
to grow crops on land that has been under ice for 
centuries. 

The growing season in the icy regions lasts 
only 100 days. To hasten melting of the ice and 
snow, farmers sprinkle ashes on the fields. As 
quickly as the fields are ready, the seeds are 
planted. ; 

RESOURCES. The polar northland is a treasure 
house of minerals. The world’s richest deposits 
of cryolite (used in making glassware, aluminum, 
and enamel) are located in Greenland. The Nor- 
wegians have been mining iron ore in the far 
north. 

The Russians are opening new oil fields, as well 
as coal and uranium mines in their polar regions. 
There are also deposits of copper, platinum, gold, 
tin, nickel, and radium in the Russian Arctic. 

Little use has been made of resources in the 
Canadian Arctic so far, but iron and nickel exist 
there in large quantities. As time goes on, such 
resources doubtless will be developed and become 
a valuable asset to the world’s free nations. 

The polar region soon may become a major 
route for commercial airlines operating between 
Europe and the U. S., and between Europe and 
Asia. The Scandinavian Airline System already 
is making passenger flights between California and 
Denmark over the top of the world. The route 
cuts travel time to and from our west coast cities. 

The airline also has been making test flights 
between Europe and Japan. 
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Scientists 


(Concluded from page 1) 


that] their security and loyalty are in 
doubt.” 

The same general view is expressed 
even more bluntly by Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein, world-famous physicist and 
mathematician. He says: “If I would 
be a young man again and had to de- 
cide how to make a living, I would not 
try to become a scientist or scholar or 
teacher.” He goes on to indicate a 
belief that the people in these lines of 
work can have little independence or 
peace of mind, because the government 
keeps their personal activities and be- 
liefs under such close observation. 

Are these serious complaints justi- 
fied? What is the real nature of the 
program against which they are being 
made? How does this program oper- 
ate? What has been its effect on the 
nation’s scientists? 

Under a Presidential order, every 
federal department and agency must 
keep tab on its workers and weed out 
those who are found to be security 
risks. There are many grounds upon 
which a person can be classed as a 
security risk. Outright sympathy for 
communism is only one of _ these 
grounds. 

A government worker can be fired 
as a security risk for lesser reasons. 
Maybe he formerly attended meetings 
of a club that is now considered sub- 
versive. Perhaps, at some time in his 
life, he has associated with people of 
questionable reputation. In short, if 
a federal worker’s superiors decide 
that he is either disloyal or unreliable, 
they can have him fired as a security 
risk. 

People working in all sorts of gov- 
ernment jobs, secret and non-secret, 
can be investigated. So can the men 
and women who work for private firms 
and institutions that do business with 
federal agencies. 

The government security program 
has cast shadows upon some of the 
biggest names in American science. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, who played a 
leading role in the development of our 
first atomic bombs, has been dropped 
as a consultant of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Hardly any qualified observers would 
deny that our government’s close con- 
nection with scientific research raises 
tremendously difficult problems. Last 
year the federal government spent 
more than 2 billion dollars on scien- 
tific work, in addition to amounts 
which the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Defense Department used 





HARRIS @ EWING 
GORDON GRAY presided over a spe- 
cial committee which recommended that 
scientist Oppenheimer should no longer 
be retained as an adviser to the Atomic 
Energy Commission 


on engineering and industrial projects. 

Uncle Sam now finances a major 
part of the scientific research done in 
private universities and other insti- 
tutions. Moreover, the government de- 
pends on scientists to solve vital de- 
fense problems. It trusts them with 
military secrets of major importance. 

Because of these facts, many people 
argue as follows: “Our government 
has a right to ‘police’ the scientists. 
Even though a person may not be 
working on secret projects, if he is 
unreliable or disloyal he shouldn’t be 
entitled to receive money from the 
U. S. treasury. 

“Furthermore, our nation must make 
sure that its military secrets are kept 
in safe hands. Everyone realizes that 
a scientist such as Klaus Fuchs from 
Britain, who handed important atomic 
secrets over to Russia during the early 
1940’s, can do tremendous damage.” 

Scientists, though, raise the ques- 
tion of whether our government’s 
security measures are being carried to 
greater length than necessary. They 
charge that many of their fellow 
workers—trustworthy and loyal—are 
being labeled “security risks” without 
substantial reasons being given. 

A reporter recently statéd that he 
knew of several talented young scien- 
tists who were not interested in taking 
jobs at the U. S. atomic laboratories at 
Los Alamos, New Mexico. They pre- 
ferred lower-paying jobs with a pri- 
vate corporation, and indicated that 
they would be unwilling to “take the 
risk” of entering government service 
except in case of a national emergency. 

Various observers are worried as 
to whether similar feelings may drive 
large numbers of young people en- 
tirely away from the field of scientific 
research. This, they point out, would 
be a dangerous matter, because a 
shortage of manpower for scientific 
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CHAIRMAN Lewis 
Atomic Energy Commission, which 
voted 4 to 1 to approve the Gray com- 
mittee’s recommendations against Op- 
penheimer 


jobs can cripple us severely. Surveys 
indicate that Russia is now training 
far more young people as scientists 
and engineers than we are. We can’t 
afford any policies that unnecessarily 
discourage young people from adopt- 
ing science as a career. 

The big question is whether our 
scientists are correct in their charge 
that the government’s security policies 
go to unnecessary extremes. In con- 
cluding this article, we present some 
additional views on each side. People 
who believe that America’s scientists 
are being unjustly persecuted in the 
name of security argue as follows: 

“Let’s take the case of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer as an example. Few if any in- 
dividuals have contributed more than 
he has to the development of our 


atomic weapons. While the first U. S. 
atom bombs were being perfected, he 
was in charge of our vital Los Alamos 
atomic laboratories. Not only has he 
worked hard on atomic weapons, he 
has also tried to promote the develop- 
ment of a better air-raid protection 
system in America. 

“Oppenheimer has made mistakes. 
During his early adult years he buried 
himself so completely in scientific 
work that he acquired almost no real 
knowledge of political issues. Under- 
standing little about the meaning of 
communism, he began associating with 
communists and pro-communists. He 
doesn’t try to conceal this part of his 
background. 

“In more recent times he has been 
strongly anti-communist, and not even 
his leading opponents claim that he 
gave away any atomic secrets during 
World War II. 
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VANNEVAR BUSH, one of our leading 


scientists. He is much distressed by 
restrictions that are imposed on mem- 
bers of his profession. 


“He did, in that period, seek to hide 
the fact that a man whom he regarded 
as a close friend had tried to obtain 
from him atomic secrets for Russia. 
While he admits that he acted wrongly 
in trying to protect this man, the rec- 
ord shows that he did try to expose 
other Soviet agents working with this 
supposed friend of his. Moreover, this 
incident occurred in the early 1940’s, 
and government security officials knew 
about it years ago. Yet Oppenheimer 
was allowed to continue his important 
work for the government, so why 
should he suddenly be considered such 
a great security risk? 

“Oppenheimer is criticized for hav- 
ing opposed the idea of our country’s 
launching a hydrogen bomb project. 
It is said he delayed U. S. progress on 
this weapon. He acted as he did, 
though, because of a sincere belief that 
it would be better for our government 
to devote full attention to further im- 
provement of the older-type atomic 
weapons. 

“There are many competent observ- 
ers and leading scientists who think 
Oppenheimer has been badly treated. 
These people have the interest of the 
nation at heart as much as do Oppen- 
heimer’s critics. 

“When we start ‘blacklisting’ top 
scientists who have rendered vast serv- 
ices to their country, and when we 
even start probing the backgrounds of 
research workers who are cooperating 
with the government on non-secret 
matters, then we are striking a direct 
blow against American scientific prog- 
ress.” 

People who feel that our scientists, 
in general, are not being mistreated 
argue as follows: 

“Are scientists completely different 
from other individuals, so that they 
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ALBERT EINSTEIN, world-famous 
genius of mathernatics, is so displeased 
vith security rules that he says he 
would not be a scientist if he were start- 
ing out on a career now 


must be weighed according to differ- 
ent standards of behavior? We don’t 
think so. 

“Oppenheimer had poor political 
judgment in the 1930’s, as indicated 
by his association with pro-commu- 
nists at that time. He showed poor 
judgment in certain important mat- 
ters while heading the wartime atomic 
project at Los Alamos. He failed, for 
instance, to give security officers full 
and truthful reports about a former 
associate’s efforts to get secret infor- 
mation from him. 

“Furthermore, regardless of what 
the reason may have been, Oppenheim- 
er’s early opposition to the U. S. hydro- 
gen bomb project was a serious mat- 
ter. We would have made much more 
rapid progress on this job, and would 
be in a stronger military position now, 
if he had given his enthusiastic sup- 
port. 

“We don’t accuse Oppenheimer of 
desiring to harm his country in any 
way. But he has made great errors 
of judgment in the past, and he might 
make further errors that would prove 
disastrous. 

“For such reasons, the difficult de- 
cision to cut connections between this 
talented scientist and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission was approved by 
four of the agency’s five members, in- 
cluding Chairman Lewis Strauss. It 
had previously been recommended by 
two out of three members on a special 
investigating board. 

“Thus six out of eight high-ranking 
officials, who had been devoting close 
attention to this case, decided against 
Oppenheimer. Under such circum- 
stances it would be foolish to let him 
remain connected with work that has 
a bearing upon the life or death of our 
country. 

“It is true that our nation needs 
scientists. We should do everything 
within reason to encourage present- 
day scientists in their work, and to 
make the field attractive for new- 
comers. But we shouldn’t, for this 
purpose, take risks with national secu- 
rity. We shouldn’t let scientists—just 
because of their talent along one line— 
get by with seriously irresponsible ac- 
tions. 

“In times of national peril—such as 
the present—everyone must put up 
with some conditions he doesn’t like. 
Young men are drafted for military 
service regardless of their personal 
wishes. Likewise, scientists who work 
on government projects must accept 
the burden of having their personal 
backgrounds probed, investigated, and 
sometimes criticized.” 

These are some of the main pros 
and cons in this controversy. 
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Divided Nation 


(Concluded from page 1) 


their Viet Namese allies have been 
moving southward, while the commu- 
nists south of the 17th parallel have 
been going northward. 

The timetable under which the troop 
movements are taking place will not 
be completely carried out until the 
middle of next year. At present the 
French still hold an area around the 
northern seaport of Haiphong, and the 
Reds hold certain specified pockets to 
the south. 

The completion of troop movements 
will be followed by a vital election in 
1956. In that year, balloting is sched- 
uled to be held throughout all Viet 
Nam. A government will be chosen 
for a unified nation. This election is 
now uppermost in the minds of leaders 
of both sides in Viet Nam. 

The communists are aiming to win 
control over all Viet Nam. Therefore, 
even while they are pulling their sol- 
diers out of South Viet Nam, they are 
leaving political organizers behind. 
Vietminh agents, posing as non-com- 
munists, are infiltrating many areas 
of public life. During the coming 
months, they will be spreading propa- 
ganda to influence the people to sup- 
port the Reds in the 1956 election. 

At the same time, the communists 
are strengthening their army. Large 
quantities of arms are flowing across 
the northern boundary from Red 
China. Many observers are convinced 
that if the truce agreement should 
break down or if the election in 1956 
should go against the communists, the 
Vietminh armies will attempt to seize 
South Viet Nam by force. 

On the other hand, France, the 
United States, and certain other na- 
tions are trying to put the non-com- 
munist Viet Namese in a strong posi- 
tion to win the election and to defend 
themselves against further Red ag- 
gression. It is vital, these nations 
feel, for the anti-communist groups 
in Viet Nam to triumph in the 1956 
elections. If they do not, then the Red 


tide may engulf the remaining free 
lands of Southeast Asia. 
Communist control of all Viet Nam 
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would mean that Cambodia and Laos 
—the other two Indochinese states— 
would be outflanked. Red control of 
Viet Nam would, moreover, imperil 
Thailand, Burma, Malaya, and Indo- 
nesia. Throughout all Southeast Asia, 
with its vast stores of tin and rubber, 
the Reds would become stronger. 

These are the reasons why we and 
certain of our allies are so anxious to 
prevent communist control of South 
Viet Nam. This allied effort, however, 
is up against a grave situation. 

A scramble for power among non- 
communist groups in South Viet Nam 
is paralyzing the native government of 
that land. This disunity is threaten- 
ing programs that are badly needed t:o 
raise living stundards. Unless South 
Viet Nam improves the lot of its peo- 
ple as much as, or more than, North 
Viet Nam before the 1956 election, the 
communists will probably win a vic- 
tory at the polls. 

Chief of State of non-communist 
Viet Nam is Bao Dai (see page 3), 
who has cooperated closely with the 
French. He is not popular with the 
people, though, and for a long time 
has done his governing from France. 


Ineffective Rule 


In response to widespread demands 
for better government, Bao Dai last 
summer appointed Ngo Dinh Diem as 
Premier. Though honest and coura- 
geous, Diem has not been able to gov- 
ern very effectively. He does not con- 
trol either the army or the police, and 
his power has been challenged by a 
number of other non-communists. 

One problem demanding solution is 
that of the refugees from the north. 
Almost 500,000 people have streamed 
from the communist-held north into 
the south since Viet Nam became a 
divided land. Reasons for their flight 
include fear of the communists, politi- 
cal pressures, high taxes, and the pos- 
sibility of being made to join labor 
gangs working on highways and on 
a railroad leading to China. To re- 
settle these people is placing a tre- 
mendous burden on the South Viet 
Nam government. 

Reports from North Viet Nam indi- 
cate that the communists are taking 
control in a generally effective way. 
Hanoi, long a French stronghold, is 
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future of this land is still highly uncertain. 


FRED SPARKS-—PIR 


ALTHOUGH warfare has ceased in Indochina, at least for the time being, th 


Troops above are walking along 


the edge of rice paddies, which are a familiar sight in that part of the world. 


the new Red capital, and green-clad 
communist troops now walk the streets 
so long trod by French legionnaires. 
One sees everywhere pictures of Ho 
Chi Minh, leader of the Indochinese 
Reds, along with pictures of Malenkov 
and Mao Tse-tung. 

In the first few weeks after the com- 
munists moved in, no ruthless purges 
or radical changes were reported. Ob- 
servers feel that the Reds are practic- 
ing moderation to make a good impres- 
sion on the civilian population so that 
they will have a better chance of win- 
ning the elections. They, too, are mak- 
ing an effort to raise living standards 
in their areas as much as possible 
between now and 1956. 

All in all, U. S. and allied leaders 
are in agreement that it will be a big 
job to keep South Viet Nam from fall- 
ing under Red rule. They point out, 
though, that the picture is not entirely 
black—that it also has a brighter side. 

For example, South Viet Nam has 
the resources to make its people fairly 
prosperous. It usually raises enough 
rice for everybody at home and also 
for export—in fact, one million tons 
are being exported this year. While 
most people are very poor, with an 
average income of less than 50 dollars 
a year, there is a good chance of rais- 
ing living standards—providing that 
further warfare can be avoided and an 
efficient government set up. 

Also hopeful is the fact that France 
and the United States are ready to 
give South Viet Nam substantial aid. 
It is planned that about 86 million 
dollars will be spent in South Viet 
Nam in 1955 on economic assistance. 
About two thirds of that sum will 
come from the United States. The rest 
will come from France. When French 
Premier Mendes-France and President 
Eisenhower met recently in our na- 
tion’s capital, they were in agreement 
that every effort must be made to keep 
South Viet Nam from falling. 

It may well be that U. S. assistance 
will be increased still more than is now 
planned. Officials point out that the 
sum now being spent on economic aid 
is but a small fraction of what we may 
have to spend if the Reds gain control 
of all Viet Nam, thereby putting them 
into a position to threaten the rest of 
Southeast Asia. 

Everyone agrees, though, that these 
hopeful factors will not amount to 
much unless the government of South 
Viet Nam can show more drive and 
effectiveness. Right now General J. 
Lawton Collins, former U. S. Army 
Chief of Staff, is in Saigon, South Viet 


Nam’s capital, as President Eisen- 
hower’s special envoy. He is seeing 
what might be done to get the rival 
groups to work together on a program 
to strengthen the nation before the 
1956 election. 

Another tough job which Collins 
faces is to cement closer ties between 
the United States and France in their 
dealings with Viet Nam. Some Ameri- 
cans feel that the French are still 
dragging their heels in giving South 
Viet Nam complete independence. 
The feeling of nationalism is strong 
throughout the country, and the com- 
munists are saying that they will, if 
supported at the polls in 1956, quickly 
wipe out all foreign control and in- 
fluence. Many U. S. leaders feel that 
so long as there is the slightest trace 
of French colonialism remaining in 
Viet Nam, many of its citizens may 
listen to the communist propaganda 
and vote with the Reds in the 1956 
balloting. 


Troop Withdrawal 


The French deny that they are stall- 
ing in any way. They point out that 
they agreed at Geneva to withdraw 
their troops at once if the South Viet 
Nam government requests it. Officials 
of this government, however, are per- 
mitting the French troops to stay on 
until March 1956. By that time, the 
present South Viet Nam leaders say, 
a native army of 265,000 men will be 
ready to replace the French forces. 

U. S. leaders are hoping that pres- 
ent attempts to strengthen the South 
Viet Nam government will succeed 
They feel that an effective anti-com- 
munist government can turn the tide 
against the Reds in the elections of 
1956. 

At the same time, our leaders are 
also making plain that we intend to 
take action on a broader scale, if neces- 
sary. Secretary of State Dulles re- 
cently announced plans for an early 
conference of the nations that signed 
the Southeast Asia defense treaty in 
September. 

This pact, drawn up at Manila, is 
designed to protect Asian nations 
from being taken over by the commu- 
nists. Signers of the pact include the 
United States, Britain, France, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Pakistan, Thai- 
land, and the Philippines. If the Reds 
try to seize control of South Viet Nam 
before the election, or if they refuse 
to accept the verdict of the people at 
the polls in case it is against them, 
the new treaty group will undoubtedly 
be put to its first test. 
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Career for Tomorrow - - Air, 


DVENTURE, travel, and a chance 

to meet interesting people—these 

are some of the advantages offered by 

a career as hostess, or stewardess, on 
an airplane or train. 

The field also has its disadvantages. 
Age limits for these jobs restrict the 
number of years during which a young 
woman may be employed. The work 
requires the hostess to be away from 
home a large part of the time. Finally, 
competition for jobs is very keen. 

Your duties, if you choose this work, 
will include the job of making travel- 
ers comfortable. The air hostess an- 
swers questions and serves meals. On 
an overnight plane, she makes the 
berths. She often looks after children 
who are traveling alone, and she may 
be called upon to give first aid to 
someone who is injured or ill. The 
hostess also has important duties in 
collecting tickets and keeping flight 
records. 

A number of railroads employ young 
women as stewardesses on their trains. 
Their duties are similar to those of 
an air hostess, except that the rail 
hostess is not required to serve meals, 
collect tickets, or make berths. These 
jobs are done by other employes. 

Qualifications include a good dispo- 
sition, neat appearance, and a friendly 
personality. Since the hostess works 
almost entirely with travelers, she 
must be able to talk easily with all 
types of. people, and she must be even- 
tempered. In time of danger she must 
be calm and put the welfare of her pas- 
sengers above her own safety. 

Some airlines require that a hostess 


be a graduate nurse or that she have 
at least two years of college. Others 
accept high school graduates who have 
had business experience. 

As further requirements, applicants 
usually must be between 21 and 28 
years of age, and between 5 feet and 
5 feet, 8 inches tall. They should 
weigh from 100 to 125 pounds. If 





UNITED AIR LINES 


AIR HOSTESS on the job 


they serve on international flights, 
they may be required to speak at 
least one foreign language. (Age 
and height-weight requirements vary 
somewhat from company to company.) 
Your training can be secured in spe- 
cial schools maintained by the airline 
companies. It does not take long to 
learn how to handle your duties. 
Advancement opportunities are lim- 
ited. You can advance to the post of 
hostess supervisor, though, or you may 
go into the advertising and publicity 








Rail Hostesses 


departments of your company. Ex- 
perience as a stewardess with either 
airlines or the railroads is valuable if 
you want to become a hostess in some 
other field, or if you want to work in 
a travel bureau. 

Though most persons who work in 
this field are women, a few men are 
employed as flight stewards on inter- 
national routes. 

Your earnings as a beginner are 
likely to be about $240 a month. Ex- 
perienced persons may earn as much 
as $350 a month, though many host- 
esses are paid less than that amount. 
Those who work on _ international 
flights and the stewardesses on trains 
usually receive the highest pay in this 
field. 

Further information about jobs as 
air hostess may be secured from the 
Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 16th Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

Information about jobs as rail host- 
ess can be obtained from the individ- 
ual railway companies. You may get 
the addresses of principal railroads 
from the Association of American 
Railroads, Transportation Building, 
Washington 6, D. €. 
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Historical Backgrounds - - Some Big “Ifs” 


F is a big word for all its shortness. 
It’s a good word to use in looking 
to the past to see what might have 
been. We can’t, of course, really know 
what would have happened if past 
events had taken a different course 
from what they did. But the if game 
may help us to understand better the 
course that history has taken. 

IF England’s King George had 
agreed in 1775 to work out a settle- 
ment of differences with the colonists, 
as they asked him to do, there might 
have been no Revolutionary War. We 
might have remained part of the Brit- 
ish Empire and be one of the British 
family of nations today. 

IF the colonists had failed to win 
the battle of Saratoga in 1777, they 
might have lost the war against Eng- 
land. The Saratoga victory caused 
France to enter the war on our side, 
for the French then saw a good chance 
to defeat England. Without French 
aid, it is quite possible that we could 
not have kept up the war for our in- 
dependence. 

IF President Monroe had not stated 
the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, much of 
Latin America might be colonial ter- 
ritory under European rulers today— 
and some of them might be unfriendly. 
Monroe warned Europe that we would 
no longer allow colonization of land in 
the Americas, and his doctrine became 
a successful policy in foreign affairs. 

IF we had not made the Louisiana 
Purchase and obtained Florida, Texas, 
Oregon, and other territories in the 
1800’s, we might today be a small, 


weak, poor country. It is possible that 
our nation might not exist, for it could 
have fallen to stronger nations. (We 
purchased. the Louisiana Territory 
from France, obtained Florida from 
Spain, and acquired Oregon by agree- 
ment with Britain. Texas broke away 
from Mexico, set up a republic, and 
later acquired statehood.) 

IF we had not purchased Alaska 
from Russia in 1867, we would have 
missed out on a wealth of gold and 
other resources. Furthermore, Rus- 
sia might still have Alaska and be 
using it as a military base on the 
North American continent. 

IF we had checked immigration 
during the 1800’s and early 1900’s, 
our population today would be much 
smaller than it is. The millions of 


settlers, who emigrated from Euro- 
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THE WORD IF in history 


pean and other countries before World 
War I, did much to provide manpower 
and leadership for the development of 
our nation. Without them, our nation 
might be much more like Canada. 
That land still has vast unsettled areas 
and has made major efforts to encour- 
age immigration only in recent years. 

IF, on the other hand, we had not 
put a brake on immigration after 
World War I ended in 1918, the United 
States might be overcrowded today. 
Refugees from war-torn lands and 
other immigrants are still being ad- 
mitted to the U. S., but in far fewer 
numbers than was once the case. 

The matter of immigration is one 
that is still debated by those who ap- 
prove and those who disapprove pres- 
ent immigration restrictions. Some 
Americans say that we should admit 
refugees, especially, in far greater 
numbers. Others argue that present 
restrictions are necessary in order to 
keep our population within reasonable 
limits. 

Thus, on the question of immigra- 
tion, we have an up-to-date IF. What 
would happen IF we opened our doors 
to all who want to come here? How 
will we fare IF we continue to check 
immigration ? 

These and many other IF’s can be 
discussed by students of history. 





A man would do nothing, if he 
waited until he could do it so well that 
no one would find fault with what 
he has done. —CARDINAL NEWMAN 








Study Guide 


Scientists 


1. Briefly describe the federal govern- 
ment’s “security program.” 








2. What is the opinion of Vannevar 
Bush with respect to this program’s ef- 
fect on scientists? What does Albert 
Einstein say about the conditions viider 
which scientists now work? 


3. Give the general arguments put 
forth by people who do not think the 
government is going too far in “policing” 
American scientists. 


4. Why is it important that young peo- 
ple who are talented in science be en- 
couraged to seek careers in this field? 


5. What official position did J. Robert 
Oppenheimer hold during World War II? 


6. Give arguments used by those who 
think he should not have been dropped 
as a consultant of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. i 

7. What arguments are put forth by 
those who think the commission acted 
wisely in dropping him? 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present infor- 
mation, do you think the government’s 
security program—as it applies to scien- 
tists—is being soundly operated? Why 
or why not? 

2. Are you inclined to agree or dis- 
agree with the majority decision of the 


AEC with respect to Dr. Oppenheimer? 
Explain your feelings. 


Viet Nam 
1. How did Viet Nam come to be a 
divided land? 


2. Describe briefly the two parts of 
Viet Nam. 


3. What important event is scheduled 
to take place there in 1956? 


4. In what ways are the communists 
now trying to strengthen their position? 


5. Describe the grave situation exist- 
ing in South Viet Nam. 


6. In this troubled 
hopeful factors exist? 


situation, what 


7. What is General Collins now trying 
to do in South Viet Nam? 


8. In case of new communist aggres- 
sion in Southeast Asia, what new treaty 
group may be expected to take action? 


Discussion 


1. How do you think we can help to 
convince the people of South Viet Nam 
that they must vote against the com- 
munists in the 1956 election? Explain. 

2. In case of a communist attack on 
South Viet Nam, what steps do you think 
should be taken? Why? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Briefly describe the French-German 
agreement on the Saar. Why is it un- 
certain that West Germany will ratify 
this plan? 

2. Who is John Marshall Harlan and 
what is his background? 


3. What reasons does President Eisen- 
hower give for opposing the suppression 
of ideas in our country? 


4. Why was Alger Hiss imprisoned? 
Do you think he should be further inves- 
tigated by Congress, or left alone? 


5. What are the latest developments in 
the Dixon-Yates power controversy? 


6. What issue is involved in the John 
Paton Davies case? 


Pronunciations 


Bao Dai—bou di (ow as in out) 

Ho Chi Minh—hd’ ché min’ 

Konrad Adenauer—cone’rat a’duh- 
now-er 

Malenkov—ma-lén’kof 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-ddong (ou as 
in out) 

Ngo Dinh Diem—ny0’ din’ dé-ém’ 

Pierre Mendes-France—pyér mén’dés- 
frans’ 

Thule—téo'lé 

Vietminh—vé-ét’ min’ 

Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nam’ 





